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the sound assumption that the House of Commons
would do its business better if it adopted more
businesslike methods, and  had its regular hours
every day for work and its regular periods for rest
and refreshment.   Instead  of  continuous  sittings
which might last from noon of one day till sunrise
on-the next, with benches nearly empty for hours
at a time, the House was to meet at half-past two,
go on till half-past seven on four days a week,
adjourn till  nine,   and  continue  to   sit,   in   the
ordinary course, till midnight.   It was hoped that
members, after the day's work, would go home to
dinner, and come back, fresh and vigorous, for the
evening's   debate.   But  it   seems the member of
Parliament is so constituted that the only way to
secure his punctual   attendance  is to bring him
down to the House and lock him up as long as he
is  wanted.   Otherwise  he   cannot  be trusted to
come in, even to vote, when required.   His wife
and daughters, and his friends, and his own natural
desire to be in a pleasanter place than the heated
chamber, and uninviting corridors, of the House,
are too much for him.   Members of Parliament, on
the testimony of one of their number, "are to a
considerable extent predatory in their habits, going
for  their  food   to   other people's houses.     The
conventional luncheon hour in London varies from
L30   to   2   nominally;    allowing    for    ordinary
unpunctuality, 1.40   to   2.10;   the dinner-hour is
anywhere  after  8.15.   These   are  clearly incom-
patible with attendance at  Westminster at 2.30
and 9."*

* See a letter from Mr. Reginald Lucas, M.P., in the Timet,
May 5, 1904.   A fortnight after the date of Mr. Lucas's letter